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SPEECH 


HON.  F.  1.  KELLOGG, 

OF    MICHIIG-AN, 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  25,  1864. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  give  the  requisite  notice  for  terminating  the  treaty  made  with 
Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government, 
based  upon  the  true  principle  of  reciprocity,  Mr.  KELLOGG,  of  Michigan,  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  do  not  wish  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
House  this  morning,  and  shall  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say- 
on  the  question  before  us,  but  I  cannot  be  altogether  silent 
when  my  constituents  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  decision 
which  we  may  come  to  on  the  joini^esolution  now  under 
consideration.  The  fifth  article  in  tl^p-eci  pro  city  treaty  pro- 
vides that  should  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with  it  at  any 
future  time  they  may,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  trom  its 
ratification,  abrogate  it  altogether  by  giving  one  year's  notice 
of  a  desire  to  do  so.  The  resolution  before  the  House  directs 
the  President  to  give  such  notice  to  the  British  Government, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  its  immediate  passage.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ward]  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  provided  the  British  Government 
consent,  who  shall  confer  together  and  endeavor  to  amend 
the  existing  treaty  to  the  satisfaction,  if  possible,  of  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

This  amendment  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  I  greatly 
prefer  giving  notice  to  the  British  Government  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  treaty  itself.  If  on  receiving  this  notice, 
the  British  Government,  who  are  as  deeply  interested  as  we 
are.  should  propose  to  appoint  commissioners,  I  am  sure  no 
one  would  have  any  objection.  A  yea#  will  afford  ample 
time  for  negotiation  ;  but,  if  more  should  be  necessary,  Con_ 
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gress,  at  its  next  session,  could  provide  for  such  an  emergency ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  harm  can  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  action  upon  it  by  the  President.  The 
British  Government  will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  us  for 
taking  this  course,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  need  not  expect  to  secure  their  favor  and  good 
will  by  suffering  this  treaty  to  remain  in  force,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  England,  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, are  alike  unfriendly  to  us.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  rebellion  they  have  not  tried  to  conceal  the  joy 
they  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Plating  slavery  heartily,  and  engaged  in 
preaching  a  crusade  against  it  in  every  part  of  the  world 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  they  have  notwith- 
standing that  fraternized  at  the  first  opportunity  with  a  body 
of  men  who  have  taken  up. arms  for  the  express  purpose  of 
.extending  and  perpetuating  it,  and  shown  their  willingness  to 
tolerate  that  or  the  slave  trade  either  if  they  could  thereby 
secure  the  dismemberment  and  ruin  of  this  Republic.  They 
have  shown  their  sjmipathy  with  the  rebellion  in  public 
meetings  and  in  Parliament,,  giving  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  the  rebel  leaders,  and  aided  them  in  fitting  out  ships- 
of-war  in  their  ports  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  till  they  have 
well-nigh  driven  it  from  the  ocean.  They  have  recently 
organized  an  asociation  in  Manchester  for  the  express  purpose 
of  procuring  the  recognition  and  securing  the  independence 
of  the  rebel  confederal^  and  we  may  judge  of  its  popularity 
and  influence  from  thjM&ct  that  the  names  of  its  officers  alone 
fill  five  columns  of  theiSTew  York  Times,  and  many  of  them 
are  noblemen  and  men  of  distinction  in  the  British  empire. 
The  colonies  on  our  borders,  who  are  directly  benefited  by 
this  treaty,  have  displayed  the  same  feeling  of  hostility  to- 
wards us  that  pervade  the  mother  country,  and  it  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  if  we  are  not  now  at  war  with  England. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Davis]  has  drawn  a 
pleating  picture  of  the  Canadas  and  of  the  friendly  feeling  of 
the  people  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He 
assures  us  that  the  denunciations  of  our  country  which  we  hear 
-of  daily  do  not  come  from  the  people  of  Canada,  but  from 
rebels  and  refugees  who  reside  there  and  control  the  public 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  which  we 
complain.  Sir,  I  wTish  these  statements  were  true,  but  they 
are  not,  as  all  who  have  traveled  in  the  Canadas  within  the 
last  three  years  can  testify.  They  have  no  friendly  feeling 
for  us,  and  no  wish  that  we  may  be  successful  in  this  terrible 
struggle  for  national  honor  and  national  existence. 
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But  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  hostile  feeling  of 
England  and  her  colonies  toward  us  had  not  the  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Davis,]  who  preceded  me  in  defense  of  the  treaty, 
attempted  to  explain  it  away.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  abrogation 
of  this  treaty  because  England  and  her  colonies  have  not  been 
as  friendly  as  they  should  be,  but  because  I  wish  to  protect 
our  own  interests  and  build  up  our  own  country  in  preference 
to  a  foreign  one.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  confers  no 
beneiit  at  all  in  comparison  with  the  injury  it  inflicts  upon 
our  farmers  and  our  manufacturers,  and  upon  American 
industry  everywhere,  and  because  we  may  expect  these 
interests  will  be  injured  more  and  more  from  its  operations 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Davis]  assures  us  that 
the  evils  we  complain  of  are  not  caused  by  the  treaty  itself, 
but  by  subsequent  colonial  legislation;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Eliot]  puts  in  the  same  plea  in  its 
favor.  Sir,  I  ani  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the 
colonies  has  been  of  an  unfriendly  character  for  several  years 
past,  gradually  excluding  our  manufactures  from  their  markets 
by  imposing  such  duties  that  their  export  on  our  part  was 
unprofi table.  But  I  cannot  excuse  it  as  easily  as  they  do. 
They  admit  that  such  legislation  violates -the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  treaty.  But  if  they  can  do  so  with  impunity  to 
our  injury,  what  is  it  good  for,  and  why  should  we  desire  to 
prolong  its  existence?  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dayis]  assures  us,  however,  that  they^jto  it  only  because  they 
are  obliged  to,  and  that  the  CanadianWovernment  expressed 
their  regret  that  they  could  not  admit  our  manufactures  on 
the  same  terms  they  did  five  years  ago.  But  that  was  impos- 
sible. They  must  tax  imports  heavily,  because  they  must 
have  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  enormous  debt  which 
they  have  incurred  in  the  construction  of  ship  canals  and 
railways  connecting  the  lakes  with  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  same  situation,  though  from 
different  causes,  and  cannot  trade  with  the  Canadas  on  the 
same  terms  we  did  five  years  ago.  "We  must  have  such  a 
modification  of  this  treaty  as  will  adapt  it  to  our  altered  cir- 
cumstances, or  have  none  at  all,  and  place  the  colonies  on 
the  same  footing  in  regard  to  trade  that  we  do  the  mother 
country.  We  have  been  compelled  to  raise  large  armies  to 
surpress  a  most  wicked  and  infamous  rebellion,  and  in  that 
way  have  created  a  national  debt  which  will  be  a  burden  to 
us  for  a  generation  to  come.  To  preserve  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  Government  we  must  increase  our  duties  on  im- 
ports and  raise  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annaully  by  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  industry  and  business  of  the  country. 
Such  is  our  present  condition  that  we  cannot  afford  to  admit 


colonial  products  duty  free  as  we  have  done,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  any  member  of  this  House  should  be  in 
favor  of  doing  so.  But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  pro- 
fesses to  believe  that  it  is  for  our  interest  to  do  so,  and  that 
if  we  should  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  re- 
lations to  our  neighbors  we  should  see  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  deal  with  Canada  as  we  do  with  Ohio,  and  place  no 
restrictions  on  her  trade  whatever.  Sir,  this  may  be  so,  but 
my  vision  is  too  limited  to  discover  it,  and  my  view  of  it  not 
so  broad  and  comprehensive  as  to  induce  me  to  admit  Canada, 
a  part  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a 
sister  State  whose  interests  are  identified  with  our  own  and 
must  be  forever. 

The  argument  that  New  York  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  this  trade  is  not  worth  considering  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  Her  prosperity  depends  upon  that  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  you  cannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  seems  imposible  to  me  to  present  a  good  argument  in  favor 
of  this  treaty,  and  I  doubt  if  any  serious  defence  of  it  would 
have  been  attempted  but  for  the  ship  canals  of  Canada. 
These  great  avenues  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean  afford  great 
facilities  at  this  time  to  the  business  men  of  Chicago  and 
other  lake  ports  for  the  shipment  of  their  grain  to  the  Europ- 
ean markets.  Other  canals  of  vast  magnitude  are  already 
projected  in  the  Canadas,  and  should  this  treaty  continue  in 
existence  they  will  soon  be  completed.  But  if  they  are  useful 
to  us  to  some  extent  in  time  of  peace  for  commercial  purposes, 
they  are  of  inimence^alue  to  England  in  a  military  point 
of  view  for  the  protection  of  her  colonies  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities with  this  country  at  any  period  in  the  future.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1814:,  neither  Power  can  have 
a  ship-yard  or  naval  depot  on  the  lakes,  and  England  will 
never  need  one.  The  commerce  of  the  West  will  keep  her 
immence  canals  in  repair  so  long  as  we  are  at  peace,  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction. 

In  case  of  a  war  with  this  Government,  her  gunboats  could 
pass  through  them  to  the  lakes  and  penetrate  the  very  heart 
of  our  country,  burning  the  towns  and  cities  on  our  lake 
shores  and  annihilating  all  their  commerce.  The  trade  of 
Chicago  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  hostile  fleet  might 
lay  alongside  her  wharves  and  ]evy  contribution  at  their 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sorry,  to  hear  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  [Mr.  Arnold]  defend  this  treaty  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  express  a  wish  for  the  speedy  construc- 
tion of  more  canals  through  the  Canadas.  I  have  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  his  denunciations  of  slavery,  and  hope 
I  shall  live  to  join  with  him  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  its 


abolition  throughout  the  Republic.  I  agree  with  him  in  giv- 
ing a  hearty  support  to  the  Administration  and  to  the  policy 
which  is  to  make  it  memorable  in  history  forever  ;  but  when 
he  proposes  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  through  a  foreign 
country  to  carry  off  the  grain  grown  in  the  West,  I  must  dis- 
agree with  him,  however  much  I  may  dislike  to  do  so.  His 
policy  would  not  only  build  up  and  make  more  effective  those 
vast  military  works  which  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
English  Government,  but  it  taxes  one  branch  of  our  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  which  I  believe  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unjust.  Not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
shipped  from  our  lake  ports  passes  through  these  canals,  yet 
for  the  poor  privilege  of  using  them  to  that  extent  we  must 
admit  Canadian  products  free  of  duty  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  those  branches  of  our  industry  with  which  they  come  in 
direct  competition. 

Our  wool-growers  and  lumbermen  suffer  more  severely 
than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens,  and  are  too  numerous  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  settlement  of  this  question.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  Michigan  is  now  the  third  State  in  the  Union, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  she  is  probably  the  first. 
Wisconsin  is  largely  interested  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
farmers  of  every  part  of  the  country  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  growing  of  wool  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. In  1863  our  manufacturers  imported  seventy  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool,  and  the  most  of  it  came  in  duty  free. 
Our  farmers  consider  this  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  for 
months  past  petitions  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country  praying  Crongress  to  impose  heavy 
duties  on  all  wool  of  foreign  growth,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
adjourn  without  doing  all  we  possibly  can  for  their  protection. 

Sir,  I  wish  we  could  tax  every  pound  of  foreign-grown 
wool  which  comes  into  our  country ;  I  hope  we  shall  at  no 
distant  period,  though  we  cannot  do  so  now.  Canada  furn- 
ished nearly  two  million  pounds  to  our  manufacturers  in  1863, 
of  a  quality  much  like  that  which  we  produce,  and  coming 
directly  in  competition  with  it ;  but  all  that  must  come  in 
free  under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  small  matter  now,  but  the  high  prices  wool  must  com- 
mand hereafter  will  stimulate  its  production  everywhere,  and 
if  this- treaty  remains  in  force  our  imports  of  wool  from  the 
Canadas  will  soon  quadruple  in  quantity  to  the  great  injury 
of  our  own  farmers,  while  it  will  add  rapidly  to  the  wealth, 
population,  and  resources  of  our  neighbors.  The  wool  growers 
East  and  West  protest  against  such  a  policy,  and  wTe  must 
give  heed  to  their  complaints.  We  have  a  vast  country,  with 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  every  description  and 
quality  of  wool  can  be  grown  here  to  advantage.     A  proper 


protection  of  this  great  staple  would  cause  increased  attention 
to  its  protection,  and  instead  of  importing  seventy  million 
pounds  annually  we  should  soon  grow  every  pound  we  manu- 
facture. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Davis]  asserts  that  we 
have  not  lumber  enough  in  the  country  for  our  own  consump- 
tion, and  likes  the  treaty  becauso  it  enables  us  to  obtain  a 
supply  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  I  do  not  agree  with  him, 
for  I  believe  we  have  an  abundant  supply  for  all  our  wants 
for  centuries  to  come  ;  but  we  need  not  discuss  that  point  now, 
for  we  do  not  propose  to  prohibit  its  importation,  but  impose 
a  heavy  duty  upon  it,  as  we  do  upon  almost  every  article  of 
foreign  growth.  We  import  about  five  hundred  million  feet 
of  lumber  annually  from  the  colonies;  and  at  this  time,  when 
we  need  all  the  money  we  can  command,  we  ought  to  derive 
a  large  revenue  from  its  sale.  The  lumber  dealers  of  Canada 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  country.  Their 
lands  and  labor  are  cheap,  their  taxes  are  trifling,  the  trade 
is  very  profitable,  and  its  influence  upon  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Canadas  is  very  great. 

The  gentleman  from  Chicago  [Mr.  Arnold]  spoks  of  the 
slow  growth  of  the  colonies  ;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  neither 
Illinois  or  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  increased 
in  population  so  rapidly  as  Upper  Canada. 

Highly  favored  by  this  treaty  as  it  has  been,  that  province 
has  increased  in  wealth  and  population  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unexampled  in  history.  I  am  not  jealous  of  her  growth  or 
envious  of  her  prosperity.  There  is  room  enough  for  all,  and 
I  bid  her  God  speed  in  her  race  with  us  for  riches  and  power; 
but  I  propose  to  legislate  in  favor  of  my  own  constituents  and 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  Canada  at  the  expense  of 
Michigan.  Our  farmers  and  lumbermen  are  heavily  taxed 
to  pay  oar  debts  and  support  the  Government.  Tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  in  fact  almost  every  article  of  ordinary  consuma- 
tion,  has  doubled  in  value,  yet  they  pay  without  complaining, 
and  expect  to  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  that  is  not  all. 
They  have  turned  out  eagerly  by  tens  of  thousands  in  defence 
of  the  old  flag  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Every 
battle-field  has  dranh  of  their  blood,  and  the  whole  world  has 
heard  of  their  patriotism  and  bravery.  But  when  the  old 
battle-scarred  veterans  who  survive  the  war  returns  to  their 
homes  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  are  they  to  be 
told  that  the  Government  in  defence  of  which  they  shed  their 
blood  and  pariled  their  lives  will  not  protect  their  labor  and 
industry  against  foreign  competition?  No  sir,  no;  we  must 
change  our  policy  to  suit  our  circumstances,  now  that  we 
can  rightfully  do  so,  and  not  admit  vast  quantities  of  the  pro- 


ducts  of  the  colonies  duty  free  a  day  longer   than  we  are 
obliged  to. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  wool  and 
lumber  interests,  not  merely  because  my  constituents  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  them,  but  because  they  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  whole  country  is  affected  by  their  depression 
or  prosperity.  They  are  of  national  importance,  and  we  can- 
not sacrifice  them  for  any  consideration  whatever.  I  regret 
that  the  produce  dealers  in  our  lake  ports  are  so  willing  to 
be  tributary  to  and  dependant  upon  a  foreign  Power.  The 
gentleman  from  Chicago,  who  represents  more  of  them  per- 
haps than  any  other  member  of  the  House,  affirms  that  the 
ship  canals  of  Canada  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West,  and  when  the  last  Congress  failed  to  pass 
a  bill  enlarging  our  canals  and  increasing  their  capacity, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  Illinois  to  confer  with  the 
Canadian  government  about  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  their  produce  through  the  Canadas. 

Sir  this'may  be  right  and  may  be  best,  and  perhaps  they 
understand  this  question  better  than  I  do.  It  may  be  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  die  down 
together,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  sooner  than  be  a  party 
to  such  an  arrangement  with  any  foreign  Power,  I  would  let 
my  grain  rot  on  the  ground  where  it  grew,  and  live  and  die 
in  poverty. 

Sir,  I  know  that  we  must  have  more  outlets  to  the  ocean 
from  the  West,  but  I  would  have  them  on  our  own  territory, 
under  the  protection  of  our  own  Government,  where  we 
could  reap  the  benefit  of  them  ourselves,  and  where  no  trea- 
ties with  a  foreign  Power  were  necessary.  We  can  enlarge 
the  canals  we  have  to  almost  any  extent,  and  build  new  ones 
till  we  have  created  ample  water  communication  between 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  and  the  seaports  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  This  will  enable  the  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate those  fertile  regions  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  their  produce  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  producer  and  consumer  are  alike  interested  in  cheapening 
the  freights  on  the  food  of  the  people;  and  next  to  putting 
down  the  rebellion,  I  know  of  nothing  so  important  as  the 
providing  of  these  great  highways  for  the  business  of  the  coun- 
coxmtry  ;  nothing  will  add  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  every 
portion  of  it,  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  the  preservation  of  the  Government,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Congress  cannot  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  much  longer.  Food  is  too  cheap 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  too  dear  in  others,  while 
freight  are  so  high  between  the  East  and  West  that  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  are  small  compared  with  what    they   should 
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be,  We  can  equalize  the  cost  of  food  so  that  it  will  be  cheap 
enough  everywhere,  and  increase  our  exports  to  the  Old 
World  to  an  indefinite  extent,  if  we  provide  cheap  transpor- 
tation from  the  interor  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  we  must  do 
soon,  whatever  it  may  cost  us. 

But  something  more  may  be  done  by  private  enterprise  and 
and  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  State  or  national^  The 
heavy  duties  imposed  on  imported  goods  of  every  description 
will  afford  ample  protection  to  American  industry,  and  we 
ought  to  build  up  manufactories  enough  to  supply  our  wants 
as  speedily  as  possible.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  reduction 
of  duties  for  years  to  come,  and  capital  can  be  safely  invested 
in  manufacturing  whatever  there  is  a  market  foi\  Instead  of 
importing  vast  quantities  of  goods  from  abroad  in  excess^  of 
our  exports,  and  thereby  building  up  great  manufacturing 
cities  in  France  and  England,  let  us  build  them  rather  in 
Michigan,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  and  other  States  of  the  West. 
Food  and  fuel  are  cheap,  labor  would  be  plenty,  and  a  mar- 
ket would  be  created  that  would  consume  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  than  we  now  export  to  Europe.  In  the 
town  where  I  reside  we  have  a  water-power  equal  to  that  of 
Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  and  not  a  manufactory  there  worth 
naming.  We  ought  to  have  fifty  of  them,  and  we  shall  in  a 
few  years,  with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  which  will  con- 
sume all  the  productions  of  the  rich  and  fertile  country 
around  them.  What  is  true  of  this  town  is  true  of  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  'West,  where  we  have  every  facility  but  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  whatever  the  country  may  re- 
quire with  its  increasing  wealth  and  population.  The  lazy 
waterfall  should  be  set  to  work  and  forges  and  manufactories 
called  into  being,  in  those  productive  regions,  which  would 
give  employment  to' thousands  and  create  a  home  market 
whose  capacity  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  would  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  country  forever. 
If  we  adopt  this  policy  and  build  up  American  interests  and 
protect  American  industry  the  people  will  be  prosperous  and 
happy  and  our  country  will  be  powerful  and  independent. 


Lemuel  Towers,  Printer,  corner  Sixth  street  and  Louisiana  Ave  ,  Washington. 
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